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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  school  counselors  is  how 
to  effectively  involve  parents  in  the  vocational  development,  aca- 
demic planning,  and  day-to-day  decisions  made  by  secondary  school 
students.  Most  authors  agree  that  parents  should  play  a vital 
part  in  the  school  life  of  today's  student,  but  they  differ  widely 
as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  parental  involvement  (Bergstein, 
1965;  Blocker,  1966;  Boy  and  Pine,  1963;  Hollenbeck,  1965).  As 
evidence  of  the  growing  concern  over  counselors  working  with 
parents,  the  American  School  Counselor  Association  has  adopted 
a Statement  of  Policy  for  Secondary  School  Counselors.  One  of 
the  professional  responsibilities  outlined  for  the  school  counselor 
is  to: 


Assist  parents  to  understand  the  developmental 
progress  of  their  child,  his  needs,  and  environ- 
mental opportunities,  for  purposes  of  increasing 
development  (ASCA , 1965,  p.  96). 

In  the  same  statement  of  policy,  ASCA  further  defines  one  of  the 

related  guidance  services  as  being : 

Parent  conferences,  in  which  the  counselor  helps 
parents  to  better  understand  and  accept  the  pupil 
and  to  explore  opportunities  and  resources  for  the 
pupil's  growth  and  development  (ASCA,  1965,  p.  99). 
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This  study  will  explore  one  way  the  parent -counselor  rela- 
tionship can  be  developed  and  will  measure  the  effects  of  the 
relationship  upon  the  child's  adjustment  to  school. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  ages  from  12  to  14  have  been  referred  to  by  Erikson  (1950) 
as  years  of  identity  crisis.  He  indicated  that  changing  from 
childhood  to  adolescence  causes  a discontinuity  that  leads  to  an 
identity  diffusion,  and  that  at  no  other  time  is  it  more  important 
for  the  school  and  home  to  cooperate.  The  rebellions,  moods,  fads, 
and  crushes  of  adolescence  must  be  recognized  as  symptoms  of  growth 
rather  than  predictors  of  disaster.  During  this  identity  crisis 
when  communication  between  parent  and  child  is  so  vital  for  proper 
role  identification,  true  communication  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Adolescents,  as  a group,  communicate  so  little  with  parents  that 
they  are  referred  to  as  the  "tuned-out"  generation  (Guidance 
Associates,  1966).  During  this  period  the  focus  shifts  from  intra- 
family relationship  to  child-society  relationships.  Lipsman  (1966) 
has  observed  that  as  the  emphases  of  love,  warmth,  and  permissiveness 
of  early  childhood  change  to  patterns  of  conformity  and  anxiety 
during  the  adolescent  period,  conflicts  develop  between  the  parents' 
goal  for  the  child  and  the  child's  goal  for  himself. 

Family  communication  often  falters  because  parents  avoid 
facing  things  they  do  not  wish  to  recognize.  Broderick  (1965) 
states  that  parents  deny  that  their  children  have  grown  up  and 
refuse  to  relate  to  them  in  mature  ways.  He  suggests  that  some 
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of  the  denial  is  motivated  by  the  parents'  inadequacies  in 
coping  with  problems,  such  as  sex.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
made  by  parents  is  that  of  trying  to  make  communication  a one-way 
process.  Abraham  (1966)  feels  that  instead  of  accepting  children 
as  they  are,  parents  often  think  of  them  in  terms  of  societal 
norms.  He  further  suggests  that  one  reason  for  non -communication 
between  a parent  and  a child  is  the  parent's  feeling  that  the  child 
is  an  extension  of  himself. 

The  way  a child  perceives  his  family  is  related  to  effective 
communication.  VanDer  Veen  (1965)  has  shown  that  changes  in  family 
concepts  can  help  each  member  of  the  family  better  achieve  his 
potential  for  personal  growth.  He  suggests  that  a child's  perception 
of  his  family  can  be  altered  through  family  counseling  procedures. 
Keliher  (1966)  has  observed  that  honest  communication  between  parent 
and  child  produces  more  accurate  family  perceptions.  She  further 
suggests  that  a child's  standards,  attitudes,  values,  trust,  and 
self-confidence  are  developed  from  the  child's  perceptions  of  his 
parents.  Kramer  (1966)  has  shown  a correlation  between  interparental 
differences  of  opinion  and  academic  achievement  when  intelligence 
is  held  constant.  A wide  difference  of  opinion  between  parents  was 
found  to  correlate  significantly  with  low  academic  achievement. 

Verbal  subjects  were  more  affected  than  nonverbal,  and  boys  were 
more  susceptible  than  girls. 

A lack  of  communication  within  the  parental  family  often 
results  in  early  marriages.  Kerckhoff  and  Rimel  (1962)  state 
that  one  reason  people  marry  at  an  early  age  is  to  have  someone 
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with  whom  to  communicate.  Rutledge  (1961)  has  observed  that 
young  people  who  were  unable  to  communicate  well  in  the  parental 
family  tend  not  to  communicate  well  in  marriage,  thus  leading 
to  much  unhappiness  and  many  divorces.  There  is  a great  need  for 
counseling,  legal  assistance,  and  educational  aid  to  supplement 
what  these  young  married  people  missed  if  they  are  to  achieve 
marital  happiness. 

Dropout  studies  give  further  evidence  of  communication 
deficiency  within  family  and  society.  Millard  (1964)  states  that 
the  etiology  of  a dropout  syndrome  is  seen  in  a student's  faulty 
perception  of  society.  This  perception  is  developed  by  a life- 
long process  of  poor  communication  with  family  and  society. 

According  to  Fullmer  (1964)  these  perceptions  do  not  have  to  be 
expressed,  but  are  formulated  by  children  from  observing  exper- 
iences in  the  lives  of  significant  others.  Liddle  (1962)  suggests 
that  the  dropout  perceives  himself  as  being  unsuccessful,  receiving 
unfair  treatment  in  school,  and  having  poorer  social  relations 
than  his  peers.  Teachers  perceive  this  same  student  as  irresponsible 
and  disinterested.  While  the  student  perceives  school  as  impractical, 
the  teachers  perceive  the  student  as  lacking  self-confidence. 

Evidence  of  the  dropout's  alienation  from  the  community  is  shown  in 
his  lack  of  affiliation  in  relations  organizations.  Only  33  per  cent 
of  dropouts  are  known  to  religious  organizations,  while  80  per  cent 
of  non-dropouts  are  known  to  religious  organizations  within  the 
community. 

In  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  Meissner  (1965)  has 
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observed  that  a failure  to  identify  with  a father  image,  and 
inadequate  communication  with  the  father  are  central  elements 
in  the  etiology  of  delinquency.  In  the  broader  context  of  mental 
health,  Jourard  (1958)  has  suggested  that  the  ability  to  "communi- 
cate one's  self  to  a significant  other"  is  an  important  element  in 
a healthy  personality. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

As  the  communication  between  parent  and  child  decreases  during 
the  adolescent  years,  the  need  for  accurate  dialogue  increases.  As 
a child  moves  from  the  relative  security  of  one  teacher  and  the  self- 
contained  classroom  of  elementary  school  to  the  numerous  class  changes 
and  six  or  seven  teachers  in  junior  high,  his  need  for  someone  signi- 
ficant with  whom  to  communicate  is  most  important.  This,  together 
with  the  major  vocational  and  educational  decision  which  must  be 
made  during  the  junior  high  school  years,  indicatesthe  need  for 
closer  parent -child  communication  at  this  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
child. 

This  study  was  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of  increased 
involvement  by  the  parents  in  the  school  life  of  junior  high  school 
students.  It  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a relationship 
between  the  parent  and  the  school  counselor  prior  to  the  child's 
entrance  into  junior  high  school  would  have  a positive  influence  on 
parent -chi Id  communication  and  the  child’s  adjustment  to  school. 

Seven  specific  hypotheses  were  tested.  The  significance  level  was 
.05  in  each  case.  The  hypotheses  were: 
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1.  The  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
experimental  group  will  be  greater  than  the  control 
group. 

2.  The  experimental  group  will  have  fewer  schedule  changes 
than  the  control  group. 

3.  The  experimental  group  will  have  fewer  dropouts  than 
the  control  group. 

4.  Disciplinary  referrals  will  be  less  for  the  experimental 
group. 

5.  The  mean  grade  point  average  of  the  experimental  group 
will  exceed  that  of  the  control  group. 

6.  Overt  parental  interest  in  school,  as  evidenced  by  phone 
and  personal  contact,  will  be  greater  among  parents  in 
the  experimental  group. 

7.  Communication  between  parent  and  child  will  increase  more 
in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the  control  group. 

Summary 

The  thesis  that  a communication  gap  exists  between  many 
adolescents  and  their  parents  is  well  supported.  To  aid  the  child 
in  his  adjustment  to  school,  most  authors  suggest  a closer  relation- 
ship between  the  home  and  school.  Specific  suggestions  are  made 
that  the  school  counselor  who  is  well  prepared  in  adjustment  behavior 
work  closely  with  parents.  This  study  was  designed  to  explore  what 
effects  the  establishment  of  a relationship  between  counselor  and 
parents  prior  to  the  child's  entrance  into  junior  high  school  would 
have  upon  parent -child  communication  and  the  child's  adjustment  to 


school . 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 

The  "tuned-out”  generation  has  become  a real  challenge  for 
school  officials.  To  improve  the  communication  between  children 
and  parents,  schools  are  seeking  ways  to  increase  the  involvement 
of  parents  in  the  school  life  of  students.  The  United  States  Office 
of  Education  (Fusco,  1964)  has  stated  that  a school  staff  needs  to 
create  a climate  in  which  parents  are  assisted  in  accepting  their 
responsibilities  for  improving  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  superintendent  of  a large  school  system  has  added 
that  the  problem  in  education  is  not  primarily  one  of  "training" 
children.  It  is  rather  a problem  of  making  a community  in  which 
children  can  grow  up  to  be  democratic,  intelligent,  disciplined 
to  responsibility,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  task  of  the  age. 

A school  cannot  produce  this  result;  nothing  but  a community  can 
do  so. 

In  a review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  parent -counselor 
relationship,  Bergstein  (1965)  has  noted  a trend  toward  more 
parental  involvement.  Several  years  ago  the  only  contact  parents 
had  with  school  officials  was  in  written  form.  Later,  large 
group  orientation  sessions  were  tried.  These  sessions  were  primarily 
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information-giving,  with  little  interchange  between  parents 
and  school  officials.  Beyond  the  public  relations  viewpoint, 
they  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  More  recently  a trend  toward 
individual  contact  with  each  parent  is  apparent.  He  indicates  that 
while  most  of  these  meetings  are  still  information-giving  sessions 
in  which  academic  requirements,  test  results,  or  vocational  objectives 
are  the  topic  of  discussion,  more  interchange  occurs  between  parents 
and  school  officials.  He  suggests  that  a separate  conference  with 
the  parents  and  school  counselors  is  better  than  a three-way 
conference  with  child,  parents,  and  counselor  in  attendance. 

In  the  area  of  parental  attitude  toward  scholastic  achievement, 
Rolick  (1965)  has  obtained  a significant  correlation  between  a 
parent's  expressed  interest  in  school  and  the  child's  school  achieve- 
ment. Using  a Q-sort  technique  with  college  freshmen,  Hollenbeck 
(1965)  found  the  amount  of  communication  between  parent  and  student 
highly  correlated  with  college  adjustment  and  slightly  correlated 
with  achievement. 

Among  selected  students  of  low  income  parents,  Zweibelson, 
et  al-  (1965)  observed  a significant  absence  of  communication  between 
school  and  parents.  Home  visits  by  a school  counselor  produced  a 
significant  increase  in  the  student's  motivation.  Brown  (1963) 
used  test  interpretation  as  a basis  for  parent  conferences.  From 
a public  relations  viewpoint,  he  concluded  the  conferences  were 
helpful.  Sylvester  (1963)  invited  parents  and  students  at  the 
ninth-grade  level  to  attend  a three-way  interview.  Of  those  parents 
invited,  66  per  cent  participated  in  the  interview.  She  termed 
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the  interviews  as  a success.  In  the  cases  of  Zweibelson,  et  al., 
Brown,  and  Sylvester,  the  samples  were  limited  and  the  evaluations 
subjective. 

Among  girls  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades,  Christopher  (1967) 
found  a significant  positive  correlation  between  parent-child 
relationship  and  academic  achievement.  While  a trend  was  evident 
among  boys  the  same  age,  no  definite  correlation  was  observed. 
Christopher  suggests  that  boys  have  already  begun  to  exert  their 
independence  by  the  tenth  grade,  but  the  correlation  between  close 
parent-child  relationship  and  achievement  probably  would  have  been 
evident  at  an  earlier  age. 

Using  a limited  sample  of  six  low  achievers,  Gilmore  (1967) 
was  able  to  raise  the  academic  level  of  the  child  significantly  by 
counseling  with  the  parents  only.  In  England,  Willatts  (1967)  has 
observed  a marked  increase  in  academic  progress  of  students  whose 
parents  show  enough  concern  to  come  to  school  for  an  interview. 

From  a limited  experience  with  disturbed  children,  Guerney, 
et  al.  (1967)  suggest  that  a community  of  interest  between  parent 
and  school  can  do  more  for  the  child  than  all  the  remedial  and 
enrichment  measures  at  the  school  * s command.  They  cite  as  further 
evidence  the  phasing  out  of  special  enrichment  projects  like  the 
New  York  City  Higher  Horizons  project  where  no  parental  involvement 
is  present.  Very  little  evidence  of  progress  can  be  seen  where 
there  is  student  involvement  only. 

Gordon  and  Willcerson  (1966)  have  suggested  that  all  forms  of 
compensatory  education  should  include  some  plan  for  parental  contact. 
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In  a survey  of  federal  projects  from  20  school  districts  in  11 
different  states,  Fusco  (1964)  reports  some  form  of  parental 
involvement  in  each  one.  Perrone,  Weiking  and  Nagel  (1965)  have 
found  that  parents  are  more  ready  for  intensive  counseling  programs 
than  are  students  and  school  officials.  Furthermore,  the  parents 
appear  to  offer  their  full  support  to  the  development  of  such 
programs.  One  counselor,  after  much  work  with  parents  of  differing 
socio-economic  background,  has  observed  that  the  common  denominator 
among  most  parents  is  a genuine  interest  in  their  children.  The 
need  remains  for  someone  well  prepared  in  human  relations,  such 
as  a school  counselor,  to  translate  this  interest  into  action 
which  will  help  to  bridge  the  communication  gap  between  parents 
and  children. 

Summary 

The  studies  relating  to  the  role  of  school  counselors  with 
parents  are  few;  however,  the  results  are  most  favorable.  The 
public  relations  value  is  very  evident  in  all  cases.  Evidence 
is  cited  which  suggests  that  enrichment  projects  dependent  upon 
change  in  student  action  or  attitude  without  involving  parents 
have  proved  ineffective.  The  trend  is  toward  more  parental 
involvement  from  pre-school  to  college  level.  Much  research  is 
needed  to  delineate  what  kind  and  amount  of  parental  involvement 
is  best  for  the  child,  and  how  the  relationship  between  parents 
and  school  will  be  developed.  The  school  counselor  is  in  a stra- 
tegic position  to  conduct  this  research. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  the  students  of  Lealman 
Junior  High  School  and  their  parents.  Lealman  is  located  at  the 
northern  city  limits  of  St.  Petersburg  (Pinellas  County),  Florida. 
The  district  served  by  Lealman  is  primarily  residential  with  fringes 
on  industrial  parks  and  busy  highways.  The  population  served  is 
very  mobile,  with  75  per  cent  of  the  students  having  lived  for  some 
time  in  states  other  than  Florida.  The  economic  status  of  the 
students  ranges  from  low  to  middle  class.  Approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  families  meet  the  federal  criteria  for  poverty  status. 

Only  75  per  cent  of  Lealman  students  live  with  both  original 
parents.  Approximately  eight  per  cent  live  with  only  one  parent, 
while  11  per  cent  live  with  remarried  parents.  Other  relatives, 
guardians,  or  foster  home  arrangements  account  for  the  remaining 
six  per  cent.  The  occupational  level  of  Lealman  parents  ranges 
from  laborers  to  professionals,  with  the  majority  falling  in  the 
sales  and  merchandising  or  skilled  craftsman  categories.  In  31 
per  cent  of  the  families  both  parents  work  outside  the  home.  The 
amount  of  education  acquired  by  parents  of  Lealman  students 
ranges  from  third  grade  to  graduate  school,  with  the  median  amount 
being  completion  of  the  tenth  grade. 
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The  pupil-teacher  ratio  at  Lealman  at  the  time  of  this  study 
was  one  teacher  to  23  students.  The  pupil -counselor  ratio  was  one 
counselor  to  500  students.  The  assistant  principal  was  in  charge 
of  discipline  and  attendance. 

The  control  group  for  this  study  was  the  students  who  entered 
Lealman  Junior  High  School  in  1963  and  their  parents.  While  327 
students  entered,  only  173  made  junior  high  school  a three  year - 
experience.  Except  for  the  dropout  figures,  discussed  later,  the 
final  N for  the  control  group  was  173.  The  experimental  group  was 
the  students  who  entered  in  1964  and  their  parents.  There  were 
308  who  began,  but  only  168  who  made  junior  high  school  a three - 
year  experience.  Except  for  the  dropout  figures,  discussed  later, 
the  final  N for  the  experimental  group  was  168. 

Scores  on  the  Lorge -Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  (1954)  and 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Durost , 1959)  revealed  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  intelligence 
level  or  achievement  level. 

Treatment 

The  parents  of  the  experimental  group  were  invited  to  come 
to  the  school  for  a one-hour  conference  the  summer  before  the 
child  came  to  school.  Every  effort,  including  scheduling  conferences 
nights  and  weekends,  was  made  to  see  each  parent.  If  the  parent 
could  not  come  to  school,  home  visits  were  made.  Of  those  students 
known  to  be  entering  Lealman  Junior  High  School  in  the  fall  of 
1964,  96  per  cent  of  the  parents  had  such  a conference.  Only 
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those  students  whose  parents  participated  in  such  a conference 
were  included  in  the  experimental  group. 

The  conference  with  the  parents  was  basically  unstructured. 
The  creation  of  a climate  of  understanding,  helpfulness,  and 
cooperation  was  stressed.  Parents  were  encouraged  to  give  the 
counselor  information  which  they  felt  important  for  the  school 
officials  to  know  about  their  child.  Some  of  the  areas  explored 
were:  home  study  arrangements,  sibling  relation,  peer  group 

participation,  parent-child  communication,  vocational  aspiration 
of  the  child,  educational  plans  for  the  child,  anxiety  about 
entering  junior  high  school,  and  things  related  uniquely  to  a 
particular  student.  All  questions  by  a parent  were  answered 
freely.  All  of  the  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  two  regular 
junior  high  school  counselors. 

Very  few  notes  were  made  during  the  conferences.  Immediately 
following,  the  counselor  recorded  the  events  and  his  impressions 
on  tape.  These  were  later  typed  and  all  information,  except 
items  of  a confidential  nature,  were  placed  in  the  student's 
folder  for  use  by  all  the  school  staff.  Confidential  information 
was  shared  with  the  school  staff  when  the  counselor  felt  it 
appropriate . 

While  no  special  effort  was  made  to  schedule  conferences  with 
parents  in  the  control  group,  a large  orientation  conference  was 
held  at  which  time  all  parents  were  invited  to  see  the  counselors 


if  they  so  desired. 
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Collection  of  Data 

The  attendance  and  disciplinary  referrals  were  obtained  from 
records  maintained  by  the  assistant  principal.  Grades,  schedule 
changes,  and  dropouts  were  obtained  from  records  maintained  by 
the  guidance  office.  Schedule  change  for  this  study  is  defined 
as  any  change  of  a class  or  teacher  initiated  by  the  student  and 
approved  by  the  administration. 

The  number  of  parent  contacts  was  obtained  from  a questionnaire 
(Appendix  III,  p.  41 ) designed  to  elicit  number  of  contacts,  nature 
of  contact,  and  with  whom.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  home  to 
the  parents  near  the  end  of  each  school  year  with  instructions  for 
them  to  be  returned  by  the  students.  A follow-up  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  the  parent  with  instructions  to  mail  it  to  the  school  if 
he  had  not  previously  sent  one  by  the  student . 

Communication  between  parent  and  child  was  measured  by  a forced 
choice  Q-sort  instrument  (Stephenson,  1953;  Nahinsky,  1964).  Teachers, 
students,  and  parents  submitted  statements  descriptive  of  typical 
junior  high  school  students.  From  these  the  author  selected  45 
items  to  be  used.  Final  review  and  approval  of  the  items  were  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  director  of 
guidance  for  Pinellas  County. 

All  students  known  to  be  entering  Lealman  Junior  High  School 
in  1963  and  1964  were  asked  to  sort  the  items  (Appendix  I,  p.  35) 
into  seven  categories  ranging  from  ''extremely  like  me"  to  "extremely 
unlike  me.  They  were  asked  to  sort  the  items  again  near  the  end 
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of  their  ninth  school  year. 

Parents  of  35  of  the  students  in  each  group  were  selected 
by  stratified  random  sampling  (DuBois,  1965)  to  sort  the  items, 
worded  in  the  third  person  (Appendix  II,  p.  38)  into  seven  categories 
ranging  from  "extremely  like  my  child"  to  "extremely  unlike  my  child.” 
Parents  in  the  control  group  remained  after  a large  orientation 
meeting  in  May,  1963,  to  sort  the  items  for  the  first  time.  Parents 
in  the  experimental  group  sorted  the  items  just  prior  to  the  parent- 
counselor  conference  during  the  summer  of  1964.  Both  groups  of 
parents  sorted  the  items  again  near  the  end  of  their  child’s  ninth 
school  year. 

The  reliability  for  the  Q-sort  was  established  using  students 
from  an  area  similar  to  Lealman.  Test-retest  one  week  apart  yielded 
a reliability  of  .86.  Parents  from  a local  church  were  used  to 
establish  the  parent  Q-sort  reliability.  Test-retest  one  week  apart 
yielded  a reliability  of  .81.  No  student  or  parent  in  the  study 
was  in  the  reliability  sample. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  attendance  for  each  group  was  compiled  and  the  percentage 
of  attendance  calculated.  Chi  Square  analyses  were  used  to  compare 
the  two  groups  for  each  year  and  to  compare  total  attendance  over 
the  three-year  period.  Chi  Square  analyses  were  also  used  to 
compare  schedule  changes  and  dropout  rates  for  the  two  groups. 

Schedule  changes  were  compared  yearly  as  well  as  across  the  three- 
year  period;  however,  the  dropouts  were  compared  only  for  the 
total  three-year  period. 
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Chi  Square  analyses  were  used  to  compare  the  two  groups  for 
original  disciplinary  referrals.  In  order  to  more  closely  examine 
the  number  of  repeat  referrals,  mean  and  standard  deviation  were 
calculated,  and  the  two  groups  compared  by  the  t_  test  (DuBois,  1965, 
p.  319). 

The  letter  grades  for  students  were  changed  to  numbers  with 
scale  of  A = 4,  B=  3,  C = 2,  D = 1,  and  F = 0 being  used.  The 
mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  group  were  computed  and  the 
means  of  the  two  groups  tested  for  significance  with  the  t test. 

The  t_  test  of  significance  was  also  used  to  compare  the  number  of 
parent  contacts  in  the  two  groups. 

The  item  categories  of  the  Q-sorts  were  given  a numerical 
value  ranging  from  1 for  "extremely  like"  to  7 for  "extremely 
unlike  • A correlation  between  the  Q-sort  of  the  parent  and  Q-sort 
of  the  child  was  computed  for  sixth  grade  sorting.  A similar 
correlation  was  computed  for  the  ninth  grade  sorting.  The  correlation 
coefficients  were  transformed  to  a Fisher  Z score  (DuBois,  1965, 
p.  339).  The  difference  in  the  Z score  value  of  each  parent -child 
Q-sort  was  determined  from  the  sixth  grade  to  the  ninth  grade.  The 
mean  difference  was  computed  for  each  group  and  compared  with  a t 
test  of  significance. 


Summary 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  establishment  of  a parent-counselor 
relationship  prior  to  the  student's  entrance  into  junior  high  would 
affect  his  adjustment  to  school  and  his  communication  with  his  parents, 
attendance,  schedule  changes,  dropout  rates,  disciplinary  referrals, 
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grades,  parental  contacts,  and  parent -child  communication  were 
compared  for  the  experimental  group  and  the  control  group  over 
a three-year  period.  The  control  group  was  the  class  entering 
Lealman  Junior  High  School  in  1963  and  their  parents.  The 
experimental  group  was  the  class  entering  Lealman  Junior  High 
School  in  1964  and  their  parents.  Both  groups  were  followed  over 
a three-year  period.  Chi  Square  analyses  and  t_  test  of  the  difference 
in  means  were  the  basic  statistical  techniques  employed  in  the 
investigation.  A one-tailed  test  and  the  .05  level  of  significance 
were  used  in  all  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

In  this  chapter  the  primary  data  of  the  study  are  presented 
with  reference  to  the  seven  hypotheses  and  appropriate  tests  of 
significance . 


First  Hypothesis 

The  first  hypothesis  was  that  the  percentage  of  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  experimental  group  would  be  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  control 
group.  Table  1 summarizes  data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis. 

The  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  experimental 
group  (class  of  1964-67)  was  significantly  greater  (p.  <(.  .001) 
than  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  control 
group  (class  of  1963-66).  The  changing  of  assistant  principals, 
who  are  in  charge  of  attendance,  may  have 'contributed  to  the 
attendance  change  during  grade  seven;  however,  the  same  person 
was  responsible  for  attendance  of  both  groups  during  grades  eight 
and  nine. 

Since  the  significance  level  was  (p.  < .001)  in  grades  eight, 

nine,  and  overall  for  junior  high  school,  the  first  hypothesis 
is  supported. 
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Second  Hypothesis 

The  second  hypothesis  was  that  the  experimental  group  would 
have  fewer  schedule  changes  than  the  control  group.  Table  2 sum- 
marizes data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis.  Over  the  three-year 
period,  32.7  per  cent  of  the  experimental  group  had  at  least  one 
schedule  change,  while  36.3  per  cent  of  the  control  group  had  at 
least  one  schedule  change.  Since  this  is  not  significant,  hypothesis 
two  is  not  supported.  The  observation  that  the  experimental  group 
had  significantly  more  (p  < .05)  changes  in  grade  seven  than  the 
control  group,  while  the  control  group  had  significantly  more 
(p  < .05)  changes  in  grade  nine  than  the  experimental  group,  suggests 
that  those  in  the  experimental  group  made  changes  early  in  their 
junior  high  school  experience. 

Third  Hypothesis 

The  third  hypothesis  was  that  the  experimental  group  would 
have  fewer  dropouts  than  the  control  group.  Table  3 summarizes 
data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis.  Since  the  State  of  Florida's 
compulsory  attendance  law  requires  a student  to  remain  in  school 
until  he  reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday,  the  dropout  rate  (1.18 
per  cent  for  experimental  vs.  4.42  per  cent  for  the  control)  was 
very  low  for  both  groups.  The  eight  dropouts  in  the  control  group 
is  significantly  (p  .05)  greater  than  the  two  dropouts  in  the 
experimental  group;  therefore,  the  third  hypothesis  is  supported. 
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Table  1 

Comparison  of  Attendance  for  Experimental 
Group  and  Control  Group 


Total  Days 
Absent 

Total  Days 
Present 

Total  Days 
Membership 

Percent 

Absent 

Grade  7 

Control 

N = 173 

1520 

29620 

31140 

4.88 

Experimental 

N = 168 

739 

29501 

30240 

2.44 

X2  = 386.9***  df  = 1 


Grade  8 


Control 


N = 173  1769 

29371 

31140 

5.68 

Experimental 

N = 168  1270 

2S970 

30240 

4.29 

X2  = 123.8*** 

df 

= 1 

Grade  9 

Control 

N = 173  2267 

28873 

31140 

7.2S 

Ex perimental 

N = 168  1071 

29169 

30240 

3.56 

X2  = 626.5*** 

df  = 

1 

Junior  High  Totals 


Control 

N = 173  5530 

87890 

93420 

5.92 

Experimental 

N = 168  3080 

87640 

90720 

3.40 

X2  = 1037.9*** 

df  = 1 

***  p<  .001 
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Table  2 

Comparison  of  Schedule  Changes  Made  by 
Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group 


Students 

Having 

Students  Having 

Percent  Having 

Schedule 

Changes 

No  Schedule  Changes 

Changes 

Grade 

7 

Experimental 

43 

125 

25.6 

Control 

32 

141 

18.4 

X2  = 5.60* 

df 

. = 1 

Grade 

8 

Experimental 

24 

144 

14.3 

Control 

30 

143 

17.3 

X2  = 1.04 

df 

= 1 

Grade 

9 

Experimental 

17 

151 

10.1 

Control 

29 

145 

16.7 

X2  = 5.18* 

df 

= 1 

Junior  High 

Totals 

Experimental 

55 

113 

32. 7 

Control 

63 

110 

36.3 

X2  = .96 

*p  < .05 


Table  3 


Comparison  of 
Group 

Dropouts  for  Experimental 
and  Control  Group 

Dropouts 

Completed  Junior  High 

Total 

Control 

8 

173 

181 

Experimental 

2 

168 

170 

X2  = 4. 
df  = 1 

72  * 

* p <("  .05 


Fourth  Hypothesis 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  that  the  experimental  group  would 
have  fewer  disciplinary  referrals  than  the  control  group.  Table  4 
summarizes  data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis.  During  the  three-year 
period,  70  of  the  control  group  were  referred  to  the  assistant 
principal  for  disciplinary  purposes,  while  66  of  the  experimental 
group  were  referred.  If  we  consider  only  the  number  of  students 
referred,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups; 
however,  the  mean  number  of  repeat  referrals  for  the  control  group 
was  4.5  compared  to  2.4  for  the  experimental  group.  Comparison  of 
means  by  t_  test  analysis  reveals  this  to  be  significant  beyond  the 
.001  level.  The  fourth  hypothesis  is  therefore  supported. 
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Table  4 

Comparison  of  Disciplinary  Referrals  for 
Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group 


Number  of  Students 

Number  of  Students 

Totals 

Referred 

Not  Referred 

Control 

70 

103 

173 

Experimental 

66 

102 

168 

X2  = .38 
df  = 1 


Comparison  of  Repeat  Disciplinary  Referrals 
for  Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group 


Control  Experimental 


Mean 

S.  D. 

Mean 

S.  D. 

df 

t 

4.5 

2.1 

2.4 

1.3 

339 

11.6  *** 

***p  4 . 001 


Fifth  Hypothesis 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  that  the  mean  grade-point  average  of 
the  experimental  group  would  exceed  the  mean  grade-point  average  of 
the  control  group.  Table  5 summarizes  data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis. 
The  letter  grades  for  the  two  groups  were  transformed  to  numerical 
grades  using  the  scale:  A = 4,  B = 3,  C = 2,  D = 1,  F = 0.  Using 
a t_  test  for  comparison  of  means,  the  grades  for  the  experimental 
group  were  found  to  be  significantly  greater  (p  < .05)  for  each  grade 
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level  and  for  the  total  junior  high  school  period.  The  fifth  hypo- 
thesis is  supported. 


Table  5 

Comparison  of  Grade  Point  Average  for 


Experimental 

Group 

and  Control 

Group 

Control 
Mean  S.D. 

Experimental 
Mean  S.D. 

df 

t 

Grade 

7 

2.33  + 

.75 

2.60+ 

. 75 

339 

3 . 31*** 

Grade 

8 

2.40 

.58 

2.58 

. 71 

339 

2.57** 

Grade 

9 

2.41 

.74 

2.60 

.75 

339 

2.36* 

Junior 

High 

Totals 

2.38 

. 74 

2.59 

.73 

339 

2.59** 

+Scale  A = 4,  B = 3,  C = 2,  D = 1,  F = 0 
*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 
***p  < .001 


Sixth  Hypothesis 

The  sixth  hypothesis  was  that  overt  parental  interest  in  school, 
as  evidenced  by  phone  and  personal  contact,  would  be  greater  among 
parents  in  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group.  Table  6 
summarizes  data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis.  Of  the  questionnaires 
sent  to  parents,  130  (77.4%)  were  returned  by  the  experimental  group, 
and  119  (68.8%)  by  the  control  group.  Based  upon  the  large  number 
of  questionnaires  returned  and  the  high  significance  level  (p  ^ .001), 
the  sixth  hypothesis  is  supported. 
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Table  6 

Comparison  of  Overt  Parent  Contact  with  School  Officials 
for  Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group 


Control 

Experimental 

Number  of  Contacts  with  School 

After  Initial  Conference 

0 Times 

73% 

13% 

1-2  Times 

7% 

33% 

3-5  Times 

8% 

38% 

6 or  more  Times 

12% 

16% 

N 

= 119 

N = 130 

Mean  S.D. 

Mean  S.D. 

df 

t 

2. 

1 2.49 

3.3  2.09 

247  4 . 09*** 

School  Official  with  Whom 

Contact  Made 

df 

X2 

Principal 

(67) 

56.2%+ 

(33)  25.3%+ 

1 

49 . 9*** 

Assistant  Principal 

(44) 

36.9% 

(39)  30.0% 

1 

2.7 

Counselor 

(26) 

21 . 6% 

(85)  65.3% 

1 

147.8**+ 

Teacher 

(20) 

16.8% 

(33)  25.0% 

1 

6.6 

Nature  of  Contact 

Curriculum 

(18) 

15.4%+ 

(51)  39.2%+ 

1 

56. 7*** 

Discipline 

(60) 

50.  6% 

(23)  17.6% 

1 

56. 9*** 

Illness 

(16) 

13.6% 

(26)  20.0% 

1 

4.1* 

Grades 

(44) 

36.9% 

(39)  30.7% 

1 

2.7 

Teachers 

(24) 

20.4% 

(12)  9.2% 

1 

10.5** 

Personal 

(17) 

14 . 8% 

(20)  15.3% 

1 

.51 

Other 

( 8) 

6.6% 

(10)  7.6% 

1 

.11 

+Totals  more  than  100%  because  more  than  one  answer  checked 
*p  < .05 
**p  < .01 
***p  < .001 
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Seventh  Hypothesis 

The  seventh  hypothesis  was  that  communication  between  parent 
and  child  would  increase  more  in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the 
control  group.  Table  7 summarizes  data  pertinent  to  this  hypothesis. 
The  mean  level  of  communication  between  parent  and  child  in  the  control 
group  actually  decreased  from  pre-  to  post-test,  while  the  mean  level 
of  communication  between  parent  and  child  in  the  experimental  group 
increased;  however,  the  mean  difference  was  not  significant  (p  < .15). 
The  seventh  hypothesis  receives  little  support. 


Table  7 

Comparison  of  Change  in  Level  of  Communication 
for  Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group 


Control 

Experimental 

Pretest 

range  r = .167  - 

.858 

range  r = .275  - .800 

mean 

r = .598 

mean  r = .589 

mean 

Fisher  Z+  = 

. 6900 

mean  Fisher  Z = .6766 

Posttest 

range  r = .167  - 

. 783 

range  r = .342  - .SOS 

mean 

r = .576 

mean  r = .591 

mean 

Fisher  Z+  = 

. 6570 

mean  Fisher  Z = .6796 

Mean  Difference 
Pre  to  Post 

-.0396 

.0028 

S.D.  of  difference 

.450 

.401 

t = 1.15 

df.=  52 

N = 27  in  both  groups 

+ Fisher  Z score  conversion  from  tables  in  DuBois,  Philip  II.  An  Intro- 
duction  to  Psychological  Statistics.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1965, 
pp.  504-507. 
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Summary 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  the  establishment  of  a parent - 
counselor  relationship  prior  to  the  entrance  of  a student  into  junior 
high  school  aid  the  student  in  his  adjustment  and  increase  parent - 
child  communications?",  seven  hypotheses  were  posed.  These  hypotheses 
were  subjected  to  appropriate  tests  of  significance.  Five  of  the 
seven  were  supported  beyond  the  .05  level.  Encouraging  trends  were 
evident  in  the  other  two.  Additional  comparisons  were  made  as 
conditions  merited  further  study. 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSIONS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  early 
establishment  of  a parent -counselor  relationship  upon  parent -child 
communication  and  adjustment  among  junior  high  school  students. 

First  Hypothesis 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  student  whose  parents 
come  to  school  for  a counselor  conference  prior  to  the  child's 
entering  junior  high  school  would  have  a higher  average  daily 
attendance  than  the  student  whose  parents  did  not  have  such  a 
conference.  The  hypothesis  was  supported  beyond  the  .001  level. 

While  the  2.52  per  cent  difference  between  the  two  groups  may  seem 
small,  if  this  difference  is  projected  to  the  approximately  1,000 
students  in  Lealman  Junior  High,  a difference  of  25.2  days  of 
average  attendance  results.  This  is  enough  students  to  earn  the 
school  an  additional  teacher  unit  for  the  following  year. 

While  the  counselors  are  not  directly  responsible  for  attendance, 
it  would  appear  the  initial  relationship  established  is  carried  over 
into  a closer  cooperation  between  parent  and  assistant  principal  who 
is  responsible  for  attendance.  The  parents  in  the  experimental  group 
were  more  cooperative  in  notifying  the  school  of  prolonged  absence 
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and  worked  more  closely  with  school  officials  in  cases  of  truancy. 
Second  Hypothesis 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  experimental  group 
would  have  fewer  schedule  changes  than  the  control  group.  The  author 
anticipated  that  any  need  for  schedule  adjustment  would  be  uncovered 
during  the  summer  conferences  and  corrected  prior  to  the  child's 
arrival  at  school.  During  the  seventh  grade  the  reverse  proved  to 
be  true.  Significantly  (p  .05)  more  changes  were  made  in  the 
experimental  group  than  the  control  group. 

Lealman  Junior  High  has  a modified  three-track  program: 
accelerated,  average,  and  basic  studies.  The  student  selects  the 
track  in  the  seventh  grade  which  he  expects  to  follow  throughout 
junior  high  school.  While  it  is  not  impossible  to  change  tracks 
as  a student  proceeds  through  junior  high,  changing  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.  The  experimental  group  made  significantly 
more  (p  <(  .05)  changes  in  grade  seven,  and  significantly  fewer 
(p  .05)  in  grade  nine  than  the  control  group. 

Third  Hypothesis 

The  third  hypothesis  was  that  fewer  students  in  the  experimental 
group  would  drop  out  of  school.  The  school  dropout  is  usually 
behind  his  peer  group  in  grade  placement , reading  level  , and  social 
adjustment  (Fullmer,  1964;  Liddle , 1962).  While  the  number  of 
students  reported  failing  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  was 
approximately  the  same  for  both  groups,  considerably  more  students 
in  the  experimental  group  made  up  deficiencies  in  summer  school , 
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thus  remaining  even  with  their  peer  group.  This  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  significant  difference 
in  the  rate  of  dropouts  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

The  physical  act  of  dropping  out  is  usually  preceeded  by  a 
period  of  having  been  a "psychological  dropout,"  that  is  being  in 
school  but  exhibiting  little  interest  or  achievement.  Since  attendance 
was  significantly  higher  (hypothesis  1),  disciplinary  referrals 
significantly  lower  (hypothesis  4) , and  achievement  significantly 
higher  (hypothesis  5)  in  the  experimental  group,  it  is  believed  that 
these  psychological  dropouts"  were  helped  by  increased  parental 
involvement  in  time  to  prevent  their  actual  withdrawal  from  school. 

Fourth  Hypothesis 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  that  the  experimental  group  would 
have  fewer  disciplinary  referrals  than  the  control  group.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  in  the  number  of  students  referred 
to  the  assistant  principal  for  disciplinary  purposes.  This  would 
seem  to  verify  that  students  naturally  test  the  limits  of  their 
environment;  however,  the  very  large  difference  (p  .001)  in  the 
number  of  repeat  offenders  indicates  that  parental  cooperation  can 
reduce  disciplinary  referrals. 

Fifth  Hypothesis 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  that  the  mean  grade-point  average  of 
the  experimental  group  would  exceed  that  of  the  control  group. 

While  at  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  both  groups  had  a 2.0  or 
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C average,  the  2.59  grade  point  average  of  the  experimental  group 
is  significantly  (p  < .01)  higher  than  the  2.38  grade  point  average 
of  the  control  group.  One  explanation  for  this  is  that  the  students 
in  the  experimental  group  were  in  class  more  of  the  time.  It  is 
felt  also  that  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  were  better 
placed  as  to  ability  and  interest  since  they  made  more  schedule 
changes  in  the  seventh  grade  than  the  control  group. 

Sixth  Hypothesis 

The  sixth  hypothesis  was  that  the  parents  of  the  experimental 
group  would  have  more  overt  contact  with  the  school  than  the  parents 
of  the  control  group.  Not  only  was  this  confirmed,  but  some  patterns 
evolved  which  the  author  feels  are  a better  utilization  of  school 
officials'  time.  For  example,  in  the  control  group  most  parents 
who  came  to  school  came  to  see  the  principal  or  assistant  principal. 
The  two  primary  problems  were  discipline  or  grade  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  experimental  group,  most  parents  came  to  see  the  counselors, 
with  the  primary  problems  being  curriculum  or  grades.  This  appears 
to  make  better  use  of  the  counselors  and  free  the  administration 
for  more  important  duties. 

Seventh  Hypothesis 

The  seventh  hypothesis  was  that  parent-child  communication 
would  increase  more  in  the  experimental  group.  While  this  hypothesis 
was  not  upheld,  it  is  felt  the  trend  is  very  important.  In  the 
control  group  the  parent -child  communication  did  decrease,  while 
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in  the  experimental  group  the  parent-child  communication  did 
increase.  The  author  feels  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  significance 
is  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  items  used  in  the  Q-sort.  The 
items  (Appendix  I and  Appendix  II)  were  limited  only  to  situations 
related  to  school,  while  parents,  children  and  counselors  communicate 
about  a wide  spectrum  of  subjects.  It  is  felt  that  such  an  instrument 
which  would  include  more  of  the  typical  problems  faced  by  adolescent 
students,  such  as  sex,  boy-girl  relationships,  peer  group  pressure, 
and  values,  would  be  most  useful  in  research  of  this  kind  and  in 
identifying  students  who  suffer  from  a communication  gap.  Further 
research  is  needed  to  verify  this. 

Conclusions 

While  no  one  of  the  hypotheses  can  be  lauded  in  its  significance, 
the  author  feels  that  the  positive  nature  of  five  out  of  the  seven 
hypotheses  definitely  shows  the  value  of  establishing  a parent- 
counselor  relationship  prior  to  a student's  entrance  into  junior 
high  school.  The  higher  attendance,  lower  dropout  rate,  higher 
achievement  level,  reduced  disciplinary  cases,  and  increased  parental 
involvement  in  the  school  life  of  a student  are  all  closely  related. 

The  increased  use  of  the  school  counselor  by  the  parents  and 
the  decreased  use  of  the  principal's  valuable  time  are  also  plus 
factors.  Although  not  measured  by  this  research,  parent  comments 
illustrated  the  public  relations  value  of  such  a home-school  relation- 
ship. The  parents  were  happy  to  be  involved  more  in  the  school  life 
of  the  children.  The  administration,  faculty,  and  students  enjoyed 
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a more  harmonious  relationship. 

Implications 

This  research  upholds  the  contention  of  the  American  School 
Counselor  Association  that  the  professional  responsibility  of  a 
counselor  involves  working  closely  with  parents  of  children  (ASCA, 

1965).  This,  it  seems,  has  implication  with  respect  to  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  counselor  candidates. 

Other  implications  may  be  seen  in  the  assignment  of  counselors. 
Their  school  day  and  school  year  may  need  to  be  changed  to  include 
hours  after  school  and  during  summer  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

Since  the  counselors  would  be  the  primary  contact  with  the 
parents,  they  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
school  philosophy,  curriculum,  and  goals  of  the  school.  This  also 
has  implications  related  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  school 
counselors . 

More  students  would  be  in  school  more  of  the  time  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  thus  having  a positive  effect  upon  the  total  society. 

Questions  related  to  this  research  which  need  further  investigation 
include  the  following: 

1.  Will  the  positive  results  carry  over  into  high  school  or 
will  they  need  reinforcing  by  conferences  with  high  school  counselors? 

2.  Can  more  positive  results  be  obtained  by  requesting  a 
parent -counselor  conference  each  year? 

3.  Should  the  parent -counselor  conferences  be  held  earlier  in 
the  school  life  of  the  student? 
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4.  Is  the  school  the  best  setting  for  these  conferences,  or 
could  better  results  be  gained  by  home  visits  by  the  counselor? 

5.  Can  increased  parental  involvement  with  the  school  aid 
the  student  in  vocational  choices,  personal  and  social  adjustment, 
value  formation,  self-concept,  or  other  areas  usually  associated 
with  student -counselor  relationship? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  should  permit  counselors 
and  the  school  in  general  to  do  a better  job  in  educating  the  whole 
child . 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21 . 
22. 

23. 

24. 


Child  Q-Sort 

I am  always  courteous  to  others. 

I can  always  ask  my  parents  for  help. 

I take  pride  in  my  school. 

I am  always  respectful  to  adults. 

I always  follow  directions  carefully. 

I am  happy  at  school . 

I expect  to  go  to  college. 

I plan  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

My  school  work  is  always  neat. 

I like  to  take  part  in  school  activities. 

I am  always  neat  in  my  appearance. 

I don't  believe  cheating  is  wrong  if  you  don’t  get  caught. 
I always  get  my  homework. 

I always  do  my  best  on  school  work. 

I like  to  make  A’s. 

I could  make  A’s  but  I would  rather  have  fun. 

I don't  do  any  more  than  I have  to. 

I always  do  my  work  on  time. 

I wouldn't  come  to  school  if  they  didn't  make  me. 

I am  the  teacher's  pet. 

I plan  to  quit  when  I am  16. 

I like  to  get  other  people  in  trouble. 

I like  to  talk  to  teachers. 

I talk  to  my  parents  about  school. 
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25.  I don't  want  my  parents  to  talk  to  my  teachers. 

26.  I like  to  be  around  intelligent  people 

27.  I take  my  friends  home  to  meet  my  parents. 

28.  I like  to  be  a group  leader. 

29.  I would  rather  let  someone  else  do  things  first. 

30.  I am  always  careful  to  be  clean. 

31.  I always  listen  when  someone  else  is  talking. 

32.  I think  people  who  make  A's  are  snobs. 

33.  I think  school  is  important  to  get  a good  job. 

34.  The  teachers  have  it  in  for  me. 

35.  I would  rather  watch  T.V.  than  study. 

36.  I know  what  my  parents  want  me  to  be  when  I grow  up. 

37.  I don’t  like  to  be  laughed  at. 

38.  I have  a good  sense  of  humor. 

39.  I think  I am  good  looking. 

40.  I really  want  to  learn 

41.  I always  behave  well. 

42.  I think  school  is  a waste  of  time. 

43.  I would  never  take  anything  which  did  not  belong  to  me. 

44.  I don't  think  teachers  like  me. 

45.  I am  satisfied  with  myself. 
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Parent  Q-Sort 

1.  My  child  is  always  courteous  to  others. 

2.  My  child  can  always  ask  me  for  help. 

3.  My  child  is  proud  of  his  school. 

4.  My  child  is  always  respectful  to  adults. 

5.  My  child  always  follows  directions  carefully. 

6.  My  child  is  happy  at  school. 

7.  My  child  expects  to  go  to  college. 

8.  My  child  plans  to  be  graduated  from  high  school. 

9.  My  child’s  work  is  always  neat. 

10.  My  child  likes  to  take  part  in  school  activities. 

11.  My  child  is  always  neat  in  appearance. 

12.  My  child  does  not  believe  cheating  is  wrong  if  one  does  not  get 
caught . 

13.  My  child  always  does  his  homework. 

14.  My  child  always  does  his  best  in  school. 

15.  My  child  wants  to  make  A's. 

16.  My  child  could  make  A's  but  he  would  rather  have  fun. 

17.  My  child  does  no  more  than  he  has  to. 

18.  My  child  always  does  his  work  on  time. 

19.  My  child  would  not  come  to  school  if  he  were  not  made  to. 

20.  My  child  is  the  teacher's  pet. 

21.  My  child  plans  to  quit  school  when  he  is  16. 

22.  My  child  likes  to  get  other  people  into  trouble. 

23.  My  child  talks  back  to  teachers. 

24.  My  child  talks  to  me  about  school. 
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25.  My  child  does  not  want  me  to  talk  to  his  teachers. 

26.  My  child  likes  to  be  around  intelligent  people. 

27.  My  child  brings  his  friends  home  to  meet  us. 

28.  My  child  prefers  to  be  a group  leader. 

29.  My  child  would  rather  let  others  do  things  first. 

30.  My  child  is  careful  about  cleanliness. 

31.  My  child  always  listens  when  someone  else  is  talking. 

32.  My  child  thinks  people  who  make  A's  are  snobs. 

33.  My  child  thinks  school  is  important  to  get  a good  job. 

34.  The  teachers  have  it  in  for  my  child. 

35.  My  child  would  rather  watch  T.V.  than  study. 

36.  My  child  knows  what  I want  him  to  be  when  he  grows  up. 

37.  My  child  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at. 

38.  My  child  has  a good  sense  of  humor. 

39.  My  child  is  good  looking. 

40.  My  child  really  wants  to  learn. 

41.  My  child  always  behaves  well. 

42.  My  child  thinks  school  is  a waste  of  time. 

43.  My  child  would  never  take  anything  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

44.  My  child  does  not  think  teachers  like  him. 

45.  My  child  is  satisfied  with  himself. 
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Dear  Parent , 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  questionnaire 
with  your  child. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  in  contact  with  school  personnel 


during  the  past  year? 

0 

3-5 

1 or  2 

6 or  over 

Whom  did  you  contact? 

Principal 

Counselor 

Assistant  Principal 

Teacher 

What  was  the  nature  of  your  contact? 
Curriculum 

Discipline 

Illness 

Grades 

Teachers 

Personal  problems 

Other 
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